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ABSTRACT 

Homework policies and guidelines are the topics 
outlined in this article. Homework policies should address the amount 
of homework and amount of school tir ^ available to do the homework. 
Guidelines for grading homework are also discus ed. It is recommended 
that teachers should prepare a written description of homework 
practices for the principal. Examples of preparation, practice, 
extension, and creative homework are descrilDed by K-12 teachers. 
Their suggestions are directed at helping administrators to help 
teachers not only vary homework '-^signments, but also focus on each 
type of assignment. Four refereL::es are included. (SI) 
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Policies and Guidelines 

Given the importance of homework in the lives of stu- 
dents, school administrators must give it as much con- 
sideration as any other aspect of instruction or curricu- 
lum. 

And, just as other aspects of the school curriculum 
have policies and guidelines, so should the homework 
program. Before these guidelines can be established, 
some questions must be asked. 

There is no ideal time allocation for homework, but a 
policy should address: 

• The amount of homework assigned by each teacher to 
each student. A daily 45-minute homework assign- 
ment for a particular class may seem reasonable unless 
a student receives a similar assignment each day from 
six other teachers. 

• The amount of time available during the school day for 
students to work on homework. 

A homework policy should establish time parameters 
for teachers and students regarding homework require- 
ments. These paranr ters should be set in relation to the 
importance the faculty members assign to homework and 
the purposes they believe it should serve. 

How should homework be graded or assessed? How 
should it be reflected in student grades? 

Research has shown that teachers in the same school 
differ in how they assess individual assignments and 
how much homework contributes to student grades. 
Although some differences may be expected based on the 
nature of the subject taught, a policy or guidelines should 
be established to provide a basic framework for teachers. 

Merely checking homework to see if students did i'. all, 
without checking the accuracy or quality of the work, has 
some serious drawbacks. It conveys to the students that 
the teacher is not really serious about homework and that 
it is intended more as busy work than as a learning exper- 
ience. When homework is not checked for accuracy or 
quality and students are not given any feedback on their 
work, learning cannot be positively reinforced. Indeed, 
students may assume that poor quality work is accept- 
able. 

However, not every assignment must be graded. Nor 
does all the checking have to be done by the teacher. With 



adequate information or guidehncs, students can self- 
check many assignments; others might be checked by 
classmates. If the assignment is worth doing, it is worth 
some type of feedback. 

Whether and how much homework should contribute 
or affect student grades is a question with no definite 
answer. If a teacher develops quality assignments that 
accurately reflect what tb j students know about a subject, 
and if these assignments are appropriately evaluated, 
they may justifiably contribute to grades. On the other 
hand, poor assignments or those not evaluated at all 
should not be considered. 

Certainly homework should not be used as a means for 
inflating grades. Extremely easy or frivolous assignments 
made to guarantee student success and boost their grades 
should not be considered. At the same time, teachers 
should not refrain from lowering grades if scudents fail to 
complete legitimate homework assignmeius. Nor should 
they stop giving homework because students do not do 
it. Instead, they should look ?t the types of homework 
they assign and consider whether students believe the 
assignments are worthwhile or are iply busy work. 
Lower expectations will result in lower performance. 

Many states or districts require that administrators reg- 
ulariy and systematically evaluate teachers' instructional 
methods, and that evaluation should include homework 
practices. 

Each teacher should prepare a wrtten description of 
homework practices for the principal. This description 
should address the issues presented above, plus any oth- 
ers that are a part of the school's homework policy. From 
these descriptions, the principal can determine if a teach- 
er understands the school policy. 

At a time when schools are pressured to improve, 
homework should not be allowed to persist as a relic of 
the past. There must be a deliberate, thoughtfiil decision 
about the purposes of homework and the faculty mem- 
bers and administrators must encure those purposes are 
fulfilled in a way that best serves the educational needs of 
students. 



This section was written by William Rutherford, associate pro - 
fessor in the college of education at the University of Texas 
at Austin. 
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Defining the Purpose of Homework 

f 1 T hen it comes to homework assignments, teachers of- 
11 ten confuse students by trying to have more than one 
purpose per assignment. Teachers must vary the types of 
homework assigned (Palardy, 1988), but they should still 
maintain a structure in homework assignments. 

There are four general typ>es of homework: prepara- 
tion, practice, extension, and creativity (Lee and Pruitt, 
1979). Each type has its own purpose. Teachers should 
make their homework assignments with one of those pur- 
poses in mind. 

The following examples of preparation, pra'^tice, exten- 
sion, and creative homework were made by K-12 teachers 
in a sununer se'ninar (Foyle, 1988). Their suggestions 
should help administrators to help teachers not only vary 
homework assignments, but also focus on each t)'pe of 
assignment. 

Preparation homework (gelting ready before) helps 
students inform themselves about the next day's lesson. 
For example, a section of pages may be assigned prior to 
a social studies discussion. Then, students may be asked 
to: 

• Write their own class discussion questions based on 
their reading 

• Share materials brought from home that relate to the 
class lesson 

• Complete a take-home open-book pretest that covers 
material from the upcoming lessons 

• Bring magazine and newspap>er articles aboat the next 
topic of study. These materials could then be used on a 
bulletin board. 

Practice homework (doing again after) provides stu- 
dents with the needed review and reinforcement about 
materia! presented in a previous lesson. For example: 

• After a grammar lesson, students write their own sen- 
tences and then label the various elements of these sen- 
tences 

• After reading a story, students write a new logical end- 
ing to the story and explain why the ending is 
appropriate 

• After studying a specific period of recent history, stu- 
dents ask their parents about their experiences, reac- 
tions to that time p>eriod 

• After studying nutrition, students read the labels on a 
variety of foods at home and report their findings with 
regard to the fat content, salt, calories, etc. 
Extension homework (going beyond) guides students 



so they expand on concepts that were taught in class. 
Various approaches to extension homework include: 

• After studying a historical p^eriod, students write want 
ads for the newspaper of that time 

• After reading a story written during a past period of 
time, students rewrite the story using modem English 
and a modern telling of the story's themes 

• After studying a top^c, st^Jdents read ?n article or book 
about that topic and report findings to the class. 
Creative homework (putting together) includes analy- 
sis, synthesis, and evaluation. Thi iype of homework is 
inventive and resourceful. Students come up with their 
own ideas related to a class topic and then share those 
ideas with the class. 

Several suggested creative homework ideas include the 
following. Students: 

• Create a nev; invention ihat they would like to see 
made 

• Create a cc mic strip that incorporates the lesson topic 

• Make miniature buildings that reflect the architecture 
of specific tiroe periods 

• Formulate a new product that fills a human need and 
develop an adverMsing camy lign tor the product. 

Teachers no longe- need to feel like they are heading in 
all directions with their homework assignments. Admin- 
istrators should provide some specific examples of the 
fou*- types of homework and their purposes, and teachers 
stiould think about what the purpose of specific home- 
work is before they assign it. 
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